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In next week’s issue 


Ghosts asks whether memories stored in the 
collective unconscious are responsible for mass 
apparitions. ‘The most mysterious manuscript in 

the world’ is the subject of a new series on the 

Voynich manuscript: what did its weird words 
and symbols mean? We disentangle the mystery 

surrounding one of the most famous events in 
the Bermuda Triangle — the five US Navy 
bombers that vanished in 1945. And in the 
Ripper murders, many leads contributed by 
psychics to the police proved fruitless; but who 
was the man who sent the notorious tape and 
wrote several letters claiming responsibility for 
one of the victims? Another new series begins 
on the Fox sisters. The story starts in 1848, when 
three sisters suddenly find themselves 
communicating between the living and the dead. 
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For 34 years no one around him had men- 


tioned his true name, he had been kept from 
Ine the sight of anyone who might recognise him, 
and he had been strictly prevented from 


speaking to his gaolers. 


Not one of these afflictions was remark- 
able in itself. Many prisoners of Louis XIv 
were kept incommunicado — some were even 


required to wear masks. All were buried 
anonymously. Ministers who had been dis- 
missed from their posts in the government, 
royal envoys who had for some reason failed 
to bring negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion, courtiers who had killed a man ina duel 
— anyone could find himself in a royal prison 
and, unless he was returned to favour, die 
there. 

But there were strange rumours about this 
particular prisoner. Eight years after his 
death Madame Palatine, sister-in-law of 
Louis XIV, wrote to the Electress Sophia of 
Hanover, mother of the future George 1 of 
England: 

He was an English lord who had been 

mixed up in the Duke of Berwick’s 

affair against King William. He was 
treated thus so that the king might 
never know what became of him. 
This could not be true. William of Orange 
did not accede to the English throne until 
1689, when the prisoner had been in Saint- 
Mars’s custody for some 20 years. This 
rumour had clearly been encouraged by 


For over 200 years the European imagination has been Louis to obscure the true identity of the man 
haunted by the legend of a prisoner condemned by Louis in the mask. ee ae 
XIV to spend his life masked and in solitude. SIMON INNES Poe. PAbosopper and - Watts Maeee 


thought that he had come nearer the truth. 
He was twice imprisoned in the Bastille, in 
1717 and 1726, and could have spoken to 
AT THREE O’CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON of Above: the myth of the man prisoners and gaolers who knew the ‘ancient 


reveals the true history of the man behind the mask 


Thursday 18 September 1698, a new gover- __ in the iron mask — doomed prisoner’. In 1738 he wrote to the Abbé 
nor of the Bastille prison, Monsieur de Saint- _ perpetually to wear a heavy Dubois: ‘I am fairly well informed on the 
Mars, arrived in Paris. In his litter he helmet and manacles. In adventure of the man in the iron mask.’ 
brought with him a man known only as the _ reality he was not kept in This is the first mention of an zron mask; 
‘ancient prisoner’, whose face was hidden by _ fetters, and his mask was of __ the legend took root firmly. In 1771 Voltaire 
a black velvet mask fastened at the neck by velvet, with iron clasps alleged that the mysterious prisoner was a 
iron clasps. He had been in the custody of half-brother of Louis xIv, imprisoned be- 
Saint-Mars for no less than 29 years. Below: Pinerolo, the citadel cause he threatened Louis’s Crown. 

When the prisoner died five years later, he | where the man in the mask From that time, the myth grew apace — 
was buried in the night, under a false name. was first imprisoned especially after the publication of Alexandre 
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Man in the iron mask 


peecthevry, 


clteaal 


have the man named Eustache Dauger 
sent to Pignerol. It is of the utmost 
importance to His service that he 
should be most securely guarded and 
that he should in no way give infor- 
mation about himself nor send letters 
to anyone at all. I am informing you of 
this in advance so that you can have a 
cell prepared in which you will place 
him securely, taking care that the win- 
dows of the place in which he is put do 
not give on to any place that can be 
approached by anyone, and that there 
are double doors to be shut, for your 
guards not to hear anything. You must 
yourself take to him, once a day, the 
day’s necessities, and you must never 
listen, under any pretext whatever, to 
what he may want to reveal to you, 
always threatening to kill him if he ever 
opens his mouth to speak of anything 
but his day-to-day needs. 


same day Louvois wrote to de Vauroy, 
military governor of the town of Dunkirk, 
which was temporarily an English posses- 
sion. The letter called de Vauroy away from 


Dumas’s world-famous novel on which 
many romances and films were to be based. 
Only after the fall of the French monarchy in 
1789 and the gradual disclosure of the state 
archives did it become possible to trace the 
history of the ‘ancient prisoner’. 

In 1664 Saint-Mars, a former under- 
officer of the Musketeers, was appointed 
governor of the prison in the fortress at 
Pinerolo (or Pignerol), in Piedmont, north- 
western Italy. Pinerolo was then in the 
kingdom of Savoy, but the French occupied 
the fortress under the terms of the ‘Treaty of 
Cherasco of 1631. 

Some five years after his appointment, 
Saint-Mars received a letter from the French 
Minister of War, the Marquis de Louvois: 

‘The King has commanded that I am to 
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This letter was dated 19 July 1669. On the 


pat FN IE 


Above: the fortress of the 
Bastille, in Paris, as it was in 
the 18th century. The 
prisoner in the mask died 
here in 1703. The governor 
of the Bastille, Saint-Mars 
(inset), had been the 
custodian of the man in the 
mask for some 34 years. 
Whenever Saint-Mars was 
appointed to a new post, he 
would take his prisoner 
along with him 


Left: Louis xiv, portrayed as 
the commander of the 
French army, trampling 
down the enemies of France. 
Among these, presumably, 
was counted the unfortunate 
prisoner in the mask — but 
his offence is still not known 
with certainty 


Left: Voltaire — dramatist, 
poet, philosopher and wit — 
was one of the first writers 
to elaborate on the story of 
the prisoner in the mask. His 
fanciful account, full of 
inconsistencies and errors, 
proposed the idea that the 
prisoner was an illegitimate 
half-brother of Louis xiv, the 
result of infidelity by Louis 
XIll'S queen 


the duties that normally occupied him: 

I am informed that officers of the 

Spanish troops are pursuing deserters 

on the King’s territory. .. . His Maj- 

esty desires that you are to attack these 
officers who come into conflict with our 
troops when they are seizing their 
deserters. 
And to the civil governor of Dunkirk he 
wrote: ‘As M. de Vauroy has business which 
requires him to absent himself, I beg you 
very kindly to give him leave.’ 

But a very different mission was intended 
for de Vauroy. It seems likely that at this date 
news had been received that Dauger was 
about to arrive in Dunkirk on a ship from 
England, and that arrangements were being 
made well in advance for his arrest and 
imprisonment. 

‘This is indicated by the date of the letter of 
authorisation instructing de Vauroy to 


TOUJOURS SEUL!!' 


LE MASQUE BE FER 


convey Eustache Dauger to Pinerolo. It was 
issued on 28 July, only nine days after de 
Vauroy was supposedly assigned to deal with 


intruding Spanish troops. A smokescreen 
had been laid down over Dauger’s arrest - 
even before it had occurred. 

‘The arrival of the prisoner at Pinerolo was 
confirmed by a letter from Saint-Mars to 
Louvois, dated 21 August: 

M. de Vauroy has handed over to me 

the man named Eustache d’Auger. As 

soon as I had put him in a very secure 
place, while waiting for the cell I am 
having prepared for him to be com- 

pleted, I told him in the presence of M. 

de Vauroy that if he should speak to me 

or anyone else of anything other than 

his day-to-day needs, I would run him 


Above: de Louvois, Louis 
xiv's ruthless Minister of 
War, who issued a stream of 
harsh orders concerning the 
‘ancient prisoner’ 


Left: the popular notion of 
the man in the iron mask has 
found its way into novels, 
plays, films and music. This 
affecting scene embellished 
the cover of a 19th-century 
song sheet 


Below: Nicolas Fouquet was 
a fellow-prisoner of the man 
in the mask. This portrait 
shows him while still a 
powerful statesman 


Below right: d’Artagnan, 
who escorted Nicolas 
Fouquet to Pinerolo, was 
linked forever with the 
masked prisoner by Dumas 
in one of his romances of 
the three musketeers 


Man in the iron mask 


through with my sword. On my life, I 

shall not fail to observe, very punctili- 

ously, your commands. 
There is no doubt whatsoever, then, that a 
man of considerable importance named Eus- 
tache Dauger was arrested in the vicinity of 
Dunkirk some time between 19 and 28 July 
1669, and by 21 August was safely in- 
carcerated in the dungeon of the fortress of 
Pinerolo. 

‘The most important of the prisoners who 
were already in captivity at Pinerolo was 
Nicolas Fouquet, the disgraced Minister of 
Finance. He had been an extremely powerful 
statesman during the troubled years between 
the death of Louis xIII in 1643 and the 
assumption of active government by Louis 
XIV at the age of 21, in 1660. He was a 
member of a secret society — the Company of 
the Holy Sacrament, known usually as /a 
Compagnie — which exercised incalculable 
influence during this time. He was very close 
to Cardinal Mazarin, who shaped the destiny 
of France at the beginning of the new reign. 


Committed for life 
Fouquet became Minister of Finance in 
1653 and had hoped to become prime minis- 
ter, but his former friend Jean-Baptiste Col- 
bert rapidly destroyed his reputation with 
the King by drawing attention to all sorts of 
irregularities in the accounts. On 20 De- 
cember 1664, Fouquet was committed for 
life into the custody of Saint-Mars. Four 
weeks later, guarded by 100 musketeers 
under the command of d’Artagnan — des- 
tined to be the hero of a succession of 
Dumas novels — he arrived at Pinerolo. The 
King had written to Saint-Mars: 
With respect to the form and manner 
according to which the said Captain de 
Saint-Mars will have to guard the said 
Fouquet, His Majesty does not pre- 
scribe any, relying entirely on his 
prudent and wise conduct and on what 
he saw practised by M. d’Artagnan 


during all the time he guarded him both 
at the Bois de Vincennes and at the 
Bastille; His Majesty only recommends 


Man in the iron mask 


very expressly to Captain de Saint- 
Mars not to allow the said Fouquet to 
communicate with anyone by word or 
by writing or to be visited by anyone 
orto leave his apartment for any cause or 
under any pretext whatever, not evento 
take a walk. 
Fouquet was to be allowed a confessor, but 
he was to be chosen by Saint-Mars and his 
visits were restricted to four per year. 
When Dauger was admitted to the prison 
nearly five years later, Louvois wrote: 
You can give a prayer book to your new 
prisoner, and if he asks you for any 
other give it him also. You can let him 
hear on Sundays and Feast Days the 
mass that is said for M. Fouquet, 
without, however, being at the same 
place, and you will see that he is so well 
guarded during that time that he 
cannot escape or speak to anyone; you 
can even let him have confession three 
or four times a year, if he so wishes, and 
no more unless he should contract 
some mortal illness. 
It is easy to deduce from this that, as a 
prisoner, Dauger was equal in importance to 
Fouquet. The insistence on his total isolation 


Right: the masked prisoner 
tries to send a message to 


the outside world. According 


to Voltaire, he scratched a 
message on a silver plate 
with a knife, and flung the 
plate from a window. But it 
was found by an illiterate 
fisherman, who obligingly 
returned it to the prison 
governor 


Below: the mysterious 
prisoner dines with his 
custodian on the journey to 
his last prison, the Bastille. 
Only the governor's pistol, 
lying within easy reach, 
reveals that this is no 
ordinary social occasion 


suggests that he was a direct threat to the 
security of the realm, or that he knew some- 
thing so dangerous that he had to be kept 
from all contact with others. 

If Saint-Mars had any difficulty in main- 
taining sufficient secrecy concerning his 
prisoner, his problems must have increased in 
November 1671, when he took charge of 
another important prisoner. This was the 
Comte de Lauzun, formerly Captain of the 
King’s Bodyguard. Louvois ordered that 
Lauzun was to be imprisoned with a single 
valet and was never to be allowed to leave the 
prison or communicate with anybody. On 
9 December 1671, Saint-Mars wrote: 

I will lodge him in the two vaulted 

chambers that are over those of M. 

Fouquet: these are the ones with the 

barred windows that you yourself ex- 

amined... . The place is so construc- 
ted that I can have holes made, through 

which I can spy into the apartment. I 

shall also know all that he does and says 

through the valet whom I will furnish 

as you have ordered. I have found one 

with much trouble, for the clever ones 

do not wish to pass their lives in 

prison. . 

In 1675 Fouquet’s valet, La Riviere, became 
seriously ill with dropsy and was not always 
able to serve his master. In reply to a request 
from Saint-Mars, Louvois wrote: 

His Majesty approves that you give, as 

valet to M. Fouquet, the prisoner 

whom M. de Vauroy brought to you; 
but whatever may happen, you must 
refrain from placing him with M. de 

Lauzun, or with anyone else. . . 

The implication of this is that Fouquet 


Above: the prison on the 
island of Sainte Marguerite, 
where the man in the mask 
spent 11 years. The window 
of his cell is the third from 
the right. It was from here 
that he threw the plate 
bearing a message 


Right: the legend of the iron 
mask has been heavily 
embroidered in fiction. In 
this scene from a London 
theatre production of 1899, 
the cell has become rather 
crowded: the prisoner has 
the company of a gaoler, a 
beautiful girl, a noble visitor 
~ and a corpse 


would already be in possession of whatever 
secrets Dauger knew. It also suggests that 
Dauger was of nowhere near the same social 
standing as Fouquet — unless he was being 
deliberately humiliated. 

Louvois wrote directly to Fouquet on 
several subsequent occasions, stressing that 
Dauger must not be allowed to converse with 
La Riviere, his other valet. However, when 
Fouquet died in 1680 this prohibition must 
have been forgotten, for the two valets were 
locked up together. 

Lauzun, the other important prisoner, 
was aware of Dauger’s existence: he had 
contrived to make a hole through a fireplace 
into Fouquet’s cell. But after his release from 
Pinerolo in 1682 he seems never to have 
spoken or written of Eustache Dauger, with 
whom he had been incarcerated for I0 years. 

In 1681 Saint-Mars received a promotion: 


he was appointed to the governorship of 


Man in the iron mask 


the fortress of Exiles, a prison some 30 miles 
(50 kilometres) distant from Pinerolo. ‘wo 
particularly important prisoners accom- 
panied Saint-Mars, their safe custody being 
of the utmost importance to the King — and 
from the correspondence of the time it is 
clear that they were Dauger and La Riviere. 

The two prisoners were placed under even 
greater security than at Pinerolo: their rooms 
were watched over by sentries day and night, 
and for confessor they were allowed only a 
very old priest who lived some distance away. 

In January 1687 Saint-Mars wrote to 
Louvois to inform him that the prisoner who 
had been sick — La Riviere — had died. In his 
reply Louvois informed Saint-Mars of his 
appointment to the prison on the island of 
Ste Marguerite in the Bay of Cannes and 
instructed him to convey the ‘ancient pris- 
oner’ there in secrecy. 

It was while Dauger was in the prison at 
Ste Marguerite, if we are to believe Voltaire, 
that he scratched a message with a knife on a 
silver plate and flung it from a window. It 
was picked up by a fisherman — who took it to 
Saint-Mars. The prison governor asked him 
if he had read what was on the plate. When 
the fisherman replied that he could not read, 
Saint-Mars remarked that it was lucky for 
him that he could not, and dismissed him. 

On 1 March 1698 Saint-Mars was again 
promoted, this time to the governorship of 
the Bastille. He was to come with his ancient 
prisoner, ‘taking all precautions to prevent 
his being seen or recognised by anyone’. 

It was on the journey from Ste Marguerite 
to Paris that the mask made its first recorded 
appearance: from that time on the prisoner 
wore it continually until he died. 


Who was Eustache Dauger, and what was the 
secret he possessed? See page 1406 
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Some ufologists believe that the powers behind the UFO 
phenomenon intend to take over men’s minds and turn 
humankind into a race of robot-slaves. HILARY EVANS 
assesses the evidence behind their claim 


‘COULD I REALLY BE SURE the people I was 
then talking with were representatives of the 
real space brotherhood who wished human- 
kind well?’ ‘This was the dilemma facing 
Howard Menger, who in 1956 allegedly met 
a group of ‘space people’ who not only 
introduced him to space music and the space 
potato (with five times as much protein as the 
Earth-grown variety) but revealed that he 
himself was Venusian, as was his second 
wife. They themselves claimed variously that 
they came from Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn — and, as though that were not 
sufficiently confusing, they also informed 
him that there were bad spacepersons as well 
as good. Since the bad ones pretended to be 
good, how could a mere Earthling know 
whom to trust? 
‘The man looked at me sadly. ‘My 
friend, this earth is the battlefield of 
Armageddon, and the battle is for 
men’s minds and souls. Prayer, good 
thoughts and caution are your best 
insulation.’ I shouldn’t have doubted 
these people for a moment, but I was 
quite ill at ease. I had been sheltered 
from the knowledge that all of the space 
people’s work on this planet is not 
sweetness and light. ‘he others I had 
contacted must have been on the ‘right 
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Above: Howard Menger 
who, in an encounter with 
‘space people’ in 1956, was 
informed that he was a 
Venusian 


Below: 7he great day of his 
wrath, by John Martin. 
Many people believe that 
UFOs presage Armageddon 


side’, for what I had seen convinced me 
they were a good people. ‘Then the 
young lady spoke; ‘You don’t know, 
Howard, that there is a very powerful 
group on this planet, which possesses 
tremendous knowledge of technology, 
psychology, and most unfortunate of 
all, advanced brain therapy. ‘hey are 
using certain key people in the govern- 
ments of your world. ‘This group is 
anti-God, and might be termed instru- 
ments of your mythical “‘Satan’’. ‘They 
are using the credulity and simple faith 
of many people to attain their own 
ends.’ For the first time there was anger 
and frustration in her voice. 
‘The gathering swarms of UFOs are an indi- 
cation of approaching crisis. Eric Norman, in 
his Gods, demons and UFOs, cites the opinion 
of an unnamed research physicist at Stan- 
ford Research Institute, California: 
‘The mounting evidence leads me to 
believe that UFOs are extraterrestrial in 
origin, piloted by intelligent beings. 
‘Their appearance in recent years is 
probably in some way associated with 
the imminent second coming of Jesus 
Christ. 
Many Christians believe in the imminence of 
such a second coming; but the traditional 
teachings are clear that Satan isn’t going to 
let Christ walk in and take over the Earth 
without putting up a fight. The belief in a 
‘final battle’ is akey element in every scenario 
for ‘the last days’, however they differ in 
other respects. What’s more, it is going to be 


a real war, fought by real people with real 


weapons. Dr Clifford Wilson, of New 
Zealand, has no doubt 
Armageddon is scheduled for the very near 
future, and points out that the satanic forces 
will need all the people who can be pressed 
into service. Consequently, he suggests, men 
and women are being brainwashed, even 
possessed, ‘so that when the signal is given 
they will be ready to give total allegiance to 
these beings who will then show themselves 
as their masters’: 
Even the act of taking over humans is to 
be taken literally: It seems that when 
these beings enter the solid state which 
is necessary for humans to observe 
them, they utilise atoms from the world 
in which we live. ‘hey do actually take 
blood and other physical matter from 
human beings and animals alike. In this 
way they are able to adapt themselves 
so that we limited human beings will 
understand them, and ultimately be 
programmed by them. 
The French theorist Jean Robin takes a 
subtler view. For him, UFOs are only the 


latest manifestation in a long tradition of 


strange reports; and what strikes him most 
forcibly about these reports is that they seem 
to be imitating — or perhaps mocking —- 
human ideas. In 1886, he points out, Jules 


that the battle of 


Left: a photograph taken by 
Howard Menger of an 
alleged space woman with a 
shining ‘gadget’ on her belt. 
The space woman gave 
Menger an explicit warning 
that a powerful group on 
Earth was using advanced 
brain therapy techniques to 
further the aims of Satan 


Below: one of the ‘mystery 
planes’ seen over Sweden 
during the 1930s. The 
French theorist Jean Robin 
has suggested that these 
were an early manifestation 
of the UFO phenomenon 
which, he has noted. seems 
to stay always one step 
ahead of Man’s 
technological achievement. 
The aim, he believes, is ‘the 
projection of a false belief 
system, just beyond existing 
beliefs’ 


Demonic UFOs 


Verne wrote his famous Robdbur le conquerant 
which features a massive airborne ‘clipper of 
the clouds’; a decade later, in America, there 
was a wave of UFO sightings in the form of 
airships, which at that date were purely 
experimental and to be seen only over 
France. 

The subtitle of Robin’s book is “The great 
parody’: every manifestation of the UFO 
phenomenon — the American airships of the 
1880s, the Scandinavian ‘mystery planes’ of 
the 1930s, the Swedish rockets of 1946, the 
UFOs of today’s space age — has been just one 
step ahead of human achievement. “The 
heart of the problem,’ he insists, ‘is the 
projection of a false belief system, just 
beyond existing beliefs.’ 

And what is the point of this exercise? For 
some, it’s a sign that the millennium is at 
hand, the advent of the brave new. world 
brought by a new Messiah. But Robin is less 
optimistic. We are in for ‘a cursed time when 
there will reign beings who are almost totally 
dehumanised, robots or golems artificially 
and temporarily animated by the satanic 
spirit’. And he adds, ‘while it is certainly not 
our intention to forecast the precise form 
which the reign of Antichrist will take, it’s 
not too far-fetched to imagine him descend- 
ing from a flying saucer.’ 

Many ufologists, whose thinking dis- 
agrees in other respects, agree that whatever 
else is going on, humanity is certainly being 
conned. ‘Too many UFO sightings have a 
‘staged’ quality, as though someone is put- 
ting on a show; too many contact encounters, 
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with their phoney medical examinations and 
absurd ‘messages’, simply fail to ring true. 
John Keel asserts that “lhe ufonauts are the 
liars, not the contactees. And they are lying 
deliberately as part of the bewildering 
smoke-screen which they have established to 
cover their real origin, purpose, and 
motivation.’ 

‘The ufonauts’ purpose, he feels sure, is 
sinister and menacing, and for that reason he 
insists “his is not a subject for teen-agers 
and wild-eyed believers. I strongly recom- 
mend that parents forbid their children from 
becoming involved.’.Others share this feel- 


ing. Ivar Mackay, one-time Chairman of 


BUFORA, Britain’s largest UFO organisation, 
claimed that ‘some Intelligence or Energy is 
ready to invade our minds’, and indeed had 
already started ‘as has been only too apparent 
among some researchers in recent years’. He 
believed that many years’ intensive training 
in the occult was necessary before seeking to 
tackle the UFO problem. Another BUFORA 
chairman, Roger Stanway, declared in Nov- 
ember 1976 that he was now convinced that 
UFOs were of satanic origin, and that he was 
abandoning ufology. Eric Inglesby, the 
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Above: an illustration of the 
‘Clipper of the Clouds’ from 
Jules Verne’s Robur /e 
conquerant, published in 
1886. A decade later there 
was a wave of airship 
sightings over the USA. ata 
time when such machines 
were to be seen only over 
France — an example that 
seems to lend support to the 
contention that UFOS 
anticipate the technological 
advances of mankind 


Right: a hideous 8-foot (2.4- 
metre) furry, webbed-footed 
creature warns UFO 
enthusiasts John Stuart and 
Barbara Turner to 
discontinue their UFO 
research. They declined to 
do so — with horrific results 


author of UFOs and the Christian, declared 
that ‘Flying Saucers and Nazism are simply 
aspects of the same thing’, and declared, 
‘UFOS are not just dangerous — they are 
deadly. It is a sphere in which the Christian 
(and indeed everyone else) is warned to KEEP 
OUT.’ 

Welsh UFO investigator Randall Jones 
Pugh echoed Inglesby when, in a 1979 letter 
to the BUFORA Fournal, he wrote: 

I feel we must accept, for want of a 

better description, the potential and 

probable presence of entities (as human 
beings) whose sole purpose is to de- 
stroy straightforward belief in Jesus 

Christ.... I would add a note of 

warning to all those concerned with the 

investigation of the paranormal, how- 
ever innocent it may be — if you wish to 
delve deeply into what the UFO rep- 
resents, then you should indeed work 
with Christ, because the search for 
ufological knowledge can be extremely 
dangerous. 

Less than 18 months later, Pugh renounced 

the subject altogether. In a newspaper inter- 

view he declared that: 

UFOs are dangerous and their aim is to 

disorientate, bemuse and eventually 

destroy the mind of mankind... . My 
first warning that I was into something 
very dangerous came from a friend of 
mine who became involved with UFOs 

from a scientific point of view after a 

sighting. After just 14 months he came 

to the conclusion that UFOs were in- 

volved with the occult, and decided to 

burn his books. He built a bonfire inthe 
garden, but when he threw the books 
on it gave off an incredible heat. The 


smoke billowed up in the form of a 
human being, and two hands began to 
reach out. He was scared out of his wits, 
and later pleaded with me to destroy 
my documents, but warned me not to 
burn them. I took his advice, but when 
it came to my collection of slides, I 
stupidly threw them in the living room 
fire. Immediately there were loud 
cracks like explosions, and the heat was 
fantastic. | thought the chimney breast 
was going to split. It was a terrible 
experience, and I’m convinced the 
slides were satanically blessed. 


The force of the Devil 

Just how dangerous it can be to play with 
demonic forces was well-illustrated by what 
is said to have happened in 1954 to John 
Stuart and Barbara Turner of Flying Saucer 
Investigators of New Zealand. John and 
Barbara met every night (seemingly with his 
wife’s approval) to discuss UFO theories and 
their implications. ‘They took the demonic 
theory very seriously: “here had to be some 
connection with Satan. But what?’ As they 
got deeper into the subject, a change started 
to come over ‘sweet, kind, innocent Barbara’. 
She, who seemingly took no interest in boys, 
suddenly interrupted their UFO-chat to say 
‘Gee, I’m glad I’m a girl. I like to be kissed. | 
like to tease boys, with a partly open shirt, 
brief shorts, all that.” Her smile turned more 
sensual, and she whispered in a very suggest- 
ive manner, ‘I'd like to sit here naked. Like 
me to?’ 

Stuart concluded that this was ‘some sort 
of evil possession’. However, the two UFO 
enthusiasts refused to abandon their studies 
despite many warnings, including one froma 
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Images of hostile aliens: the 
discovery of a dead Martian 
in Quatermass and the pit 
(below), and urban 


destruction by a UFO in War 


of the worlds (bottom) 
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hideous 8-foot (2.4-metre) creature with a 
furry body and webbed feet. So it came about 
that, one night, 13 entities came to Barbara’s 
bedroom, and while 10 of them watched, the 
other three raped her for three hours, mark- 
ing her all over with scratches that she 
showed Stuart the following morning. ‘This 
seems to have convinced her that UFO in- 
vestigation was too risky, and Stuart himself 
was menaced by a creature that was male 
above the waist and female below one 
moment, vice versa the next — whereupon he 
too deserted ufology. History does not record 
what happened to Barbara or, for that matter, 
Stuart’s long-suffering wife. 

Such accounts seem to place the demonic 
theory of UFOs definitely within the lunatic 
fringe, but it is as well to remember that 
similar theories are taken seriously by some 
leading UFO specialists. Few researchers in 
Britain have contributed more to ufology 
than Gordon Creighton, yet he whole- 
heartedly concurs with William James’s 
observation that ‘the Demonic Theory will 


come into its own again one day’: 
‘Time is running out fast. All the indi- 
cations are that before the close of this 
century, cataclysmic and apocalyptic 
events will rend the planet. As the 
waves of senseless, irrational violence 
rise higher and higher on the Earth, 
and as the signs of moral and spiritual 
decay multiply, who can doubt that 
certain of the ‘UFO entities’ have a hand 
in the wrecking, and in the stirring of 
the nauseating brew? 
Does the UFO evidence really support the 
demonists, or are they guilty of interpreting 
the phenomena to suit their personal beliefs? 
We shall each of us have our own opinion on 
that score, but one thing is clear: in the minds 
of many people, Satan is alive and well and 
piloting a UFO. 
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Number lies behind scientific 
theory, ideas of artistic proportion 
and rules of musical harmony. 
HILDI HAWKINS shows how artists 
and scientists have seen meaning 
in number, and how patterns of 
numbers have guided them in 
their creative work 


THE BELIEF THAT NUMBER is the key to the 
secrets of the Universe — a belief verging on 
the mystical — lay at the heart of many arts 
and branches of learning up to, and even 
after, the scientific revolution of the 17th 
century. It was the inspiration for some 
of their most spectacular achievements. 
Diverse disciplines were brought together by 
the common language of number: music, 
astronomy, architecture, poetry and theology 
reflected the harmonia mundi, the harmony of 
the world, by means of number. 

Number was in everything; a typical ex- 
pression of this idea is St Augustine’s remark 
on dancing: 

Ask what delights you in dancing and 

number will reply, ‘Lo, here am I!’ 

Examine the beauty of bodily form, 

and you will find that everything is in 

its place by number. Examine the 
beauty of bodily motion, and you will 
find everything in its due time by 
number. 
Number was the essence of the harmonia 
mundi. And so the way to create a perfect 
work of art was to use number in the correct 
way. This belief can be traced to Plato, who 
states in his philosophical dialogue Philebus: 
“The qualities of measure and proportion 
invariably . . . constitute beauty and ele- 
gance.’ The architect Leon Battista Alberti, 
writing in the mid 15th century, echoes the 
idea: 
Nature is sure to act consistently, and 
with a constant Analogy in all her 
operations: from whence I conclude, 
that the same Numbers, by means of 
which the Agreement of Sounds affects 
our ears with delight, are the very same 
which please our eyes and minds. 
The large number of handbooks on archi- 
tectural proportion that appeared during the 
Renaissance are testimony to the seriousness 
with which this idea was regarded. And in 
the 20th century a major attempt at con- 
structing a harmonious system of design by 
proportion was made by the great architect 
Le Corbusier. 

Called the Modulor, Corbusier’s system 
was based on the golden section, a ratio 
regarded since ancient times as especially 
pleasing. If a line is divided into unequal 
parts in such a way that the ratio of the whole 
to the longer part equals the ratio of the 
longer part to the shorter, the line is said to be 
divided in golden section. This ratio is called 
by the Greek letter ‘phi’. It is approximately 
equal to 1.618. If this number is repeatedly 
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Above: cutting a square from 
a rectangle with sides in the 
ratio of the golden section 
(1.618) leaves a smaller 
‘golden’ rectangle. Repeated, 
this creates a Fibonacci 
spiral, which is common in 
nature (below) 


oe a 


multiplied by itself, a series of numbers is 
formed, every member of which (after the 
first two) is equal to the sum of the preceding 
two numbers. 

A simpler example of such a series — they 
are called Fibonacci series after Leonardo 
Fibonacci, a mathematician who worked in 
Pisa about 1200 — is the sequence: 1, 2, 3, §, 
8... . Fibonacci series are found in the 
proportions and ratios of many natural pat- 
terns: the pads on a cat’s foot, the arrange- 
ment of leaves on a plant, the spirals of a 
snail’s shell. 


Building by numbers 
Corbusier claimed that the proportions of 
ideal human figures embodied the golden 
section, and that buildings designed in accor- 
dance with it would be both beautiful and 
well-adapted to human needs. He designed 
several buildings using the Fibonacci series, 
based on the figure of a man 6 feet (1.8 
metres) tall. He even believed that his system 
had reconciled the metric and imperial sys- 
tems of units. The buildings based on the 
Modulor include the chapel at Ronchamp, in 
France, blocks of flats in many famous cities, 
and the administrative centre at Chandigarh, 
in the Punjab. 

Are these buildings more beautiful than 
others not constructed on any particular 
system of proportion? The question is almost 
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impossible to answer, since the buildings 
named are the work of a great architect and, 
as such, are likely to be better than those of an 
indifferent architect, whether designed ac- 
cording to a system or not. 

It is even doubtful that the golden section 
leads to more beautiful proportions than any 
other ratio. A rectangle with length and 
breadth in the ratio of the golden section has 
long been regarded as in some sense ideal. 
Yet as long ago as 1876 it was found by 
experiment that, although subjects preferred 
golden-section rectangles in the laboratory 
(35 per cent chose them when offered a 
choice of I0 rectangles), a much shorter 
rectangle was preferred for pictures in a 


Left: a rare instance of a 
painting deliberately 
designed using the golden 
section: 7he parade, by 
Seurat. The ratios of the 
dimensions indicated are all 
approximately 1.618:1 


The golden section, which 
fascinated Le Corbusier, 
occurs repeatedly in the 
windows and recesses of his 
chapel at Ronchamp 
(above). His Modulor system 
was based on a man 6 feet 
(183 centimetres) tall. In the 
‘red’ series this height is 
divided in golden section by 
the height of the navel. The 
‘blue’ series is based on the 
height of the raised hand, 
above the ground and above 
the groin. Dividing these 
distances (shown here in 
centimetres) by the golden 
section extends the two 
series (right), which are 
related to basic human 
postures (below) 


183 


Le Corbusier believed that 
the dimensions of his 
Modulor series were as 
convenient to use in 
imperial units as in metric 
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gallery — 5:4 for upright shapes, 4:3 for 
horizontal. If it were the case that certain 
proportions were preferred, then, as the 
architectural writer P. H. Scholfield points 
out: 

One would expect the same types of 

relationships to have appeared spon- 

taneously in all periods of good design. 

In fact, this is not the case, and the sorts 

of mathematical relationships which 

occur are closely related to the mathe- 

matical knowledge of the period. 

What role is played by number relationships 
in science? The idea that there was an 
underlying numerical harmony in the world 
made it natural for the ancients to seek 
scientific explanations in terms of number. 
Reasoning of this sort led them to think that 
God must have made the world in six days 
because six is the first ‘perfect? number — a 
number equal to the sum of its factors (see 
page 1326). 

‘Today it seems that such an argument has 
no validity whatever. Yet it is undeniable 
that important discoveries have been made 
when numerical patterns have been noticed 
in natural phenomena, even if explanations 
for those patterns were still unknown. 

An example is the Titius-Bode ‘law’, 
which led to the discovery of the asteroids. It 
was noticed that the relative distances of the 
planets from the Sun fall roughly into a 
sequence of numbers generated by a simple 
rule (see page 341). But there is a gap in the 
series, between Mars and Jupiter. It was 
argued that there should be a planet at the 
corresponding position. A search was made, 
and an object was indeed found there. It was 
not a planet but the first known asteroid — a 
small rocky body, one of thousands that are 
now known. 

Another example of scientific discovery 
guided by numerical patterns comes from 
chemistry. In the 19th century the Russian 
chemist Dmitri Mendeleev noticed that 
when the elements are listed in order of their 
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Above: the transition from an 
Earth-centred view of the 
Universe (left) to a Sun- 
centred view (right) was 
made largely on grounds of 
mathematical elegance and 
harmony. The ancient system 
worked well (despite the 
dejected appearance of the 
ancient astronomers depicted 
at the foot of this map, 
drawn in 1660). Yet many of 
the most able scientists 
accepted the arguments of 
Copernicus for the 
mathematically simpler Sun- 
centred system, even before 
telescopic evidence 
supported the theory 


Below: Dmitri Mendeleev, 
the Russian chemist whose 
classification of the elements 
on the basis of their atomic 
weights underlies modern 
chemistry 


atomic weights (which are, literally, the 
relative weights of their atoms), patterns 
emerge: the list can be arranged in rows and 
columns so that the chemical properties 
change systematically along the rows and 
down the columns. ‘To make this system 
work, it was sometimes necessary to revise 
the atomic weights assigned to certain ele- 
ments, or to suppose that there were gaps, 
corresponding to as yet undiscovered ele- 
ments. Subsequent discoveries vindicated 
Mendeleev’s ideas triumphantly. All known 
elements fit neatly into this ‘periodic’ table, 
and modern knowledge of atomic structure 
explains why these patterns should exist. 


The modern view 

The modern attitude to such numerical 
relationships among phenomena, empiri- 
cally found, is very different from that which 
was prevalent as late as the 18th century. We 
see them as the inevitable product of rela- 
tively simple physical laws: ancient philo- 
sophers and scientists, not knowing their 
explanations, saw every such instance of 
regularity as another proof of the harmo- 
nious and beautiful design of the world. 

‘The desire to see the world as a place ruled 
by harmony and governed by number may 
seem naive today, but itis anexpression of the 
perennial tendency — and desire — of human 
beings to see order and pattern in everything 
around them. Number may not be every- 
thing, but the unprovable assumption that 
nature is rational and intelligible is the basis 
of science — and of the practical reasoning of 
everyday life. 

A radical attempt to account for this 
intelligibility of the Universe was made by 
the German philosopher Immanuel Kant in 
the 18th century. He saw the source of the 
orderliness of the world as being the human 
mind itself, and the concepts with which it 
does its thinking. He went so far as to say: 
‘Our intellect does not draw its laws from 
nature... but imposes them on nature.’ 


Cause and effect, time and space, the laws of 
mathematics and logic, are the result of 
the constitution of our minds. 

Sir Arthur Eddington, an English as- 
tronomer, pushed a form of this idea even 
further inthe early 20th century. He believed 
that many highly detailed facts about the 
Universe — namely, the value of certain 
numerical constants — could be calculated 
without any appeal to experiment or obser- 
vation, but by pure mathematics alone. 

But very few scientists and philosophers 
have accepted this view. The specific fea- 
tures of the Universe are not to be explained 
by reference to the structure of the human 
mind: and only experience can show which 
theories are actually true of the world. It is 
therefore highly remarkable that the Uni- 
verse should prove to obey laws that are in 
fact simple, and harmonious. 

Even more remarkable: nature has (so far) 
proved to be not only intelligible by rational 
laws but intelligible in a way that is 
frequently elegant and even beautiful. When 
Copernicus put forward his idea that the 
Earth revolved around the Sun, rather than 
vice versa, it was not so much the experi- 
mental evidence as the theory’s elegance, or 
aesthetic appeal, that was persuasive to con- 
temporary thinkers. 

Similarly, Einstein developed the theory 
of relativity on the premise that ‘absolute’ 
motion does not exist; that is, there can be no 
justification for saying that, of two scientific 
observers moving relatively to each other, 
one is ‘really’ at rest and the other is not. 
There is no absolute standard of rest in the 
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The work of the great astronomer J ohan- 
nes Kepler (1571-1630) shows a curious 
fusion of numerological and scientific 
thought. It was Kepler who formulated 
the extraordinarily elegant laws that 
govern planetary motion. This man, 


Above: Immanuel Kant 
believed the mathematical 
regularities of the world to 
be, in some sense, created 
by the human mind 
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Universe. Einstein was very little influenced 
by the problems raised by such experiments 
as that of Michelson and Morley (see page 
803). [he elegance and intrinsic power of the 
theory played a large part in the theory’s 
quick acceptance and the conviction of scien- 
tists that it must be true. 

That the laws of nature should be not only 
rational but elegant seems almost too much 
to expect. Yet this astonishing metaphysical 
hypothesis is constantly being borne out by 
science. Time and again physical reality is 
found to coincide with the speculations of 
scientists, evolved from a few basic facts and 
couched in the subtle language of mathe- 
matics. The existence of many subatomic 
particles has been suggested by ‘gaps’ in 
mathematical patterns somewhat analogous 
to Mendeleev’s table of the elements. The 
branch of mathematics responsible for these 
achievements, called ‘group theory’, was 
evolved between the World Wars as a part of 
purely abstract algebra; yet it seemed tailor- 
made for the understanding of particles that 
were to be discovered decades later. 

In view of these amazing anticipations of 
experimental results by the mathematical 
speculations of theoretical physicists, how 
does modern science differ from numer- 
ology? It differs in that it makes no assump- 
tions about the symbolic meaning of num- 
bers: numbers do not give insight into some 
divine master plan of the Universe. But the 
assumption on which science rests — that 
nature is regular and comprehensible by 
human reason — is every bit as mystical as the 
idea that ‘number is all’. 


one of the first great modern scientists, 
was also a profound mystic. 

Like Pythagoras and Plato, Kepler 
believed that the world was ruled by 
number. He tried hard to prove that the 
distances of the planets from the Sun 
were given by an arrangement of 
Euclid’s five regular solids (left); by 
doing so, he believed, he could dem- 
onstrate something of the order of the 
mind of God. But his faith in number 
went further: he believed that musical 
harmony, mathematically expressed, 
and the harmony of the spheres were one 
and the same thing: ‘I affirm and dem- 
onstrate that the movements [of the 
planets] are modulated according to har- 
monic proportions.’ 

Kepler could not resist pushing his 
theory further. Each planet, he _ be- 
lieved, sings a characteristic tune — and, 
by a calculation involving the angle it 
describes in a day, as seen from the Sun, 
he was able to work out what the tune for 
each planet was. The Earth sings a 
simple little ditty — mi fa mi — indicating, 
Kepler asserted, that ‘in this our domi- 
cile misery and famine obtain.’ 
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When hypnotised subjects told de 
Rochas about their future lives, it 
seemed that they had tapped 
some unknown layer of their 
consciousness — but did their 
stories come true? And what do 
they tell us about the mind? 
DAVID CHRISTIE-MURRAY Sums up 


IF REINCARNATION were a fact and if one 
could be hypnotised to describe past lives (a 
technique known as regression), then surely 
one could also be hypnotised to describe 
future lives (progression). One of the foremost 
researchers in this field was the French 
hypnotist Colonel Albert de Rochas, whose 
experiments in the early years of the 2oth 
century proved that certain subjects could 
indeed be hypnotised into describing in 
detail — and with all the appearance of 
authenticity — lives that they had yet to live. 

One such was Madame Marguerite N., an 
intelligent, robust 19-year-old. Married to a 
much older man, she lived under hypnosis a 
future life in which she died at 45 after a sad. 
repressed existence. She died childless se- 
veral years after her husband, but his death - 
though a relief to her — came too late to 
change her way of life. She described how, 


Tomorrow 
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Do we have access to the future — tomor- 
row, next year, or 30 years from now — 
when under hypnosis? ‘This was the 
question behind an investigation into 
hypnotic progression that took place in 
November 1981, with the Editor of The 
Unexplained, Peter Brookesmith, as sub- 
ject and author David Christie-Murray 
as hypnotist. Mr Christie-Murray has 
been a hypnotist for many years but 
Peter Brookesmith had never been hyp- 
notised before. 

‘The subject was ‘taken down’ into the 


first stages of hypnosis by means of 


counting slowly to 20. He was then asked 
to describe ‘tomorrow’ — 19 November — 
from the time of arriving at the office. Mr 
Brookesmith described his mail: four 
letters, among them a cream envelope 
with brown typing. The rest of the day 
was described as uneventful but ‘cur- 
iously unpeopled’. 

‘The next stage was to take the subject 
to that time next year — 1982. He found 
himself by the seashore, but the sea was 
surreal, alternately ‘raging’ and _pe- 
culiarly glassy. The ‘feel’ of the scene 
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after her own death, she met everyone she 
had really loved, and experienced joy at 
being free, yet she wanted to reincarnate to 
contribute to the evolution of mankind. She 
did so soon, this time growing into a woman 
of independent means, who never married 
but who found de Rochas reincarnated as a 
single man with whom (perhaps all too 
tellingly) she united in pure friendship, de- 
voting herself to the study of parascience. 

Despite the predictions she made under 
hypnosis, Madame N. did in fact later have 
a child. 

Another of de Rochas’s subjects was a 34- 
year-old woman named Henrietta, an ardent 
Catholic, and mother of several children. 
Under hypnosis she saw a future in which 
she unwillingly left her home in Valence for 


Paris, regretfully leaving behind a number of 


good friends. She saw herself widowed at §5, 
alone at 60, her children married, and bear- 
ing herself well at 75 but getting tired. Her 
children wanted no more of her and her only 
joy was to see her grandchildren. Still alive 
though bent with age at 90, she could answer 
no more of de Rochas’s questions, and 
shortly after fell back ‘dead’ with a little cry. 
Next she described entering a light, where 
she found Henri her husband — and de 
Rochas. She then went on to another world 


and tomorr 


was Dorset but it was not recognisable. 

His companion was described as 
‘gypsy-like’; their meal was very simple; 
it was raining. A few more details were 
given, then the picture faded. 

The next day, in fact, bore little 
resemblance to that described under 
hypnosis except for the fact that there 
were four letters, among them a cream 
envelope — but the address_ was 
handwritten. 

Mr Brookesmith believes that his 
‘Dorset scene’ arose from a mixture of 
memories of the past and a wish to get 
away from the city for a while. ‘he place 
was Dorset but at the same time not 
Dorset, just as one registers places in 
dreams. 

At the end of the session Mr Christie- 
Murray also hypnotised the Deputy 
Editor of The Unexplained, Lynn Pick- 
nett, who proceeded to describe a nat- 
ural cataclysm — an undetected fault in 
the Earth being ripped apart by the 
passage of a comet in the 1990s. London 
was among other major cities to be 
destroyed. We can but wait and see 
whether this vision was accurate or 
whether it simply represented a fear of 
the future. 
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Above: phrenologists 
believed that a person's 
character — and indirectly his 
future — could be ‘read’ in 
the size and location of 
bumps on the skull. This 
peculiar form of character 
analysis and divination, 
which flourished in the late 
18th century and the 19th 
century, relied heavily on the 
idea of an inescapable fate — 
one that is literally carried on 
one’s shoulders 


Below: Moroccan girls in the 
early 20th century flew kites 
which, they believed, would 


lf the kite flew well, it was 
taken as a sign of good 
times to come — if it broke, 
then disaster was to be their 
lot. Such was their faith in 
this practice that a broken 
kite would plunge them into 
a deep depression. Many 
people — even sceptics — feel 
unaccountably disappointed 
by a gloomy prediction. But 
is it fate or the depression 
that shapes their bad days to 
come? 


give an augury of their future. 
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with Henri — then the picture faded. 

De Rochas’s four remaining subjects fore- 
saw only what would seem to be the fulfil- 
ment of intentions or wishes. Of Louise, a 
friend of his first subject Josephine (see page 
1331) he wrote: ‘She made predictions whose 
probability of fulfilment I recognised when I 
questioned her completely awake, having 
forgotten what she had said in her somnam- 
bulistic state.” Mademoiselle Guidato, a 19- 
year-old domestic, saw herself wedded to the 
ship’s carpenter it was her waking intention 
to marry. Madame Caro, aged 20, saw herself 
in Paris, sad for some reason that she refused 
to reveal; and Madame ‘Trinchant, a medium 
of about 40, predicted a future for herself asa 
graphologist in the Etoile quarter of the city. 
An American consulted her, to whom she 
gave such astonishing revelations that he left 
her a great fortune when he died. She herself 
died shortly after. 


Imagining the worst 

It is worth remarking that although every 
subject mentioned above was hypnotised in 
the decade preceding the First World War, 
not a hint of that global catastrophe clouds 
any of their predictions. It is also noteworthy 
that the spontaneity that is such a convincing 
feature of regressed lives is equally convinc- 
ingly found in the description of future lives, 
even those that seem from the evidence to be 
thoroughly untrustworthy. ‘hey appear to 
be born of the anxieties, fears, wishes and 
plans of those who experience them. ‘Uhe 
servant girl terrified of having an illegitimate 
child, the artist’s model afraid of dying of 
consumption, the young actress perhaps 
foreseeing her step-father’s abduction of her 
abroad, the wife married to a man far older 
than herself anticipating a fruitless life, the 
mother dreading the day when her family 
would no longer need her — all these future 
‘lives’ can be explained by barely hidden 
terrors. 

Could there, nevertheless, possibly be 
techniques that would enable us truly to see 
our future lives, with all the possibilities of 
diagnosis and cure of illnesses, avoidance of 
calamity and control of destiny that would 
ensue? Such development would depend on 
the nature of time, about which people have 
speculated in many ways. Some have seen 
destiny as irrevocably determined, and free 
will as an illusion. Others have visualised 
time as a corkscrew in which the present is 
one loop of a helix, the past a loop below and 
the future a loop above. Timeslips (see page 
646) may enable us by retrocognition to 
glimpse the past and by precognition to see 
the future. Sensitives with second sight do 
this more often than others, but some de- 
velopment techniques claim to open or- 
dinary minds to such experiences. 

On the other hand, the future may be a 
virgin page on which, second by second, a 
billion individual choices and chances modi- 
fied by atrillion others create what is to be. In 
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such a scheme prophets — though sometimes 
astonishingly accurate — can predict only 
possibilities: their lucky, coincidental ‘hits’ 
wondered at and remémbered, but far out- 
numbered by the forgotten ‘misses’. Or, as in 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s allegory, the future may 
exist like the landscapes through which hu- 
manity travels on a train that passengers are 
unable to leave and whose speed they cannot 
control. Such individuals would regard the 
landscapes as successive and not coexistent. 
Their free will would, presumably, be lim- 
ited to actions they could take inside the 
train. Some Christian philosophers see the 
Universe beginning with its creation by God 
and ending with his perfecting of it. The 
interval between consists of variables im- 
posed on God’s plan by rebel free wills, and 
he has constantly to adjust his plan to achieve 
his ultimate purpose. Eastern thought tends 
to conceive time as an infinite succession of 
circles, each ending returning to its start and 
beginning again. 


The future intrudes 

The literature concerning precognition can 
be quoted to support both the predestination 
and the free will conceptions of the Universe. 
There are allegedly true anecdotes like that 
of the woman who said, ‘I shall have a 
terrible end,’ and met her death by her hair 
catching alight through an inflammable 
chemical accidentally spilled on it under a 
hairdryer. A dream, a waking vision, a pre- 
monition, a flash of intuition, a trance pro- 
nouncement, says “This will happen’ — and it 
does. There are, however, other precog- 
nitions that have not been fulfilled because 
they acted as warnings, like that of the 
Victorian lady who, by seeing in a dream a 
hansom-cab driver taken ill, falling from his 
cab and dashing his head against the kerb, 


Ghildreniofidestiny, 


The children of King George v and 
Queen Mary seem to have been par- 
ticularly ‘fated’. When the handsome 
and popular Prince George (later Duke 
of Kent) married Princess Marina of 
Greece on 29 November 1934 it seemed 
a perfect match, destined to many years 
of happiness (right). But on 25 August 
1942 the Duke set off in a Sunderland 
flying boat on a secret mission. The 
plane crashed and the 40-year-old Duke 
was killed instantly. Of the millions of 
women widowed in similar circum- 
stances, how many could, like the Duch- 
ess, recall the gypsy’s words, recorded 
by her family at her birth: “This is the 
child of destiny . she will be very 
beautiful and make a marriage with the 
son of a king.... Love will be her 
guiding star, but it will bring her sorrow 
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was able the next day to catch him before he 
hit the ground. 
One or two writers, such as the late T.C. 


Lethbridge, have recorded impressions 
made on localities by future events, like the 
feeling of horror inspired by a cliff top from 
which a suicide flung himself a year later (see 
page 567). However strong and apparently 
justified, these impressions may be subject- 
ive and, if such a thing is possible, ‘purely’ 
coincidental. Psychic literature has recorded 
few mutual ghostly experiences; the author 
who saw the ghost of a 17th-century woman 


Above: Yves Montand as the 
hypnotherapist in On a clear 
day you can see forever 
(1970). Hearing of the 
therapist's expertise in 
inducing hypnotic 
regression, a rich man was 
eager to be hypnotised to 
‘see’ his identity in a future 
life —- so he could leave his 
money to himself 


Right: moneylenders in 
Roman Gaul. The Gauls, 
who believed in 
reincarnation, lent money on 
the understanding that it 
might be paid back in a 
future incarnation. This, at 
least, was the theory, but it 
is hard to believe that a 
pious hope or religious belief 
actually came between the 
moneylender and the 
repayments. Present realities 
tend to be more pressing 
than vague future promises 


Hypnosis 


in a Hebridean cottage turn round, throw up 
her hands in horror, give a soundless shriek 
and disappear when she saw /im, is recording 
a rare experience — if the story is true. Ghosts 
are always from the past — although perhaps 
we do not recognise future ghosts as such. 
In human experience, moreover, there is a 
real sense in which the past differs from the 
future. Nothing can change events that have 
happened. The scar on my hand is evidence 
that I was hit by flying glass in a 1940 air raid 
— neither my body nor my mind yet bears the 
mark of the wounds that are to be inflicted by 


Further reading 
Albert de Rochas, Les vies 
successifs, Chacornac Fréres 


(Paris) 1924 
Brian Inglis, Natura/ and 
supernatural, Abacus 1977 


too, for she will lose her husband whilst 
she is still young and at the height of her 
happiness, but she will find consolation 
in her children.’ 

Also, Edward, Prince of Wales, fell in 
love with Mrs Wallis Simpson and in 
1936 abdicated in order to marry her 
(centre). For a time the future of the 
British monarchy was in doubt. ‘The new 
King, George VI, was untrained for 
kingship. Yet strangely, Edward VIII's 
abdication was the best thing that could 
have happened: George and Elizabeth 
(left) became the perfect inspiration for 
their people during the Second World 
War. 

But had George been hypnotised as a 
young man and asked to ‘see’ his future, 
it is highly unlikely that he would have 
seen himself as King. It seems that real 
life is frequently stranger than either the 
conscious or subconscious mind can 
predict. 


a car crash in 1999. Indeed, warned by a flash 
of precognition, I may avoid it. Memories, 
continuous since childhood, garbled, inac- 
curate and emotionally misinterpretative 
though they may be, do reflect actual hap- 
penings. Even those most gifted with second 
sight experience only occasional flashes of 
the future. There is no continuous vision of 
what is to happen that can compare with 
normal memory. We cannot describe the 
future for we have not experienced it, and 
such hypnotic techniques we possess can 
help us only to recall the past (if that), not 
progress into the future. 

Progressed lives, to be trustworthy, would 
have to correspond to the class of pre- 
cognition that is fulfilled, not to the class that 
acts as warning. For if such lives could be 
altered by action taken now, they would no 
longer be true, and they would modify every 
other life within their periphery, from those 
of the subject’s family to that of his tax 
inspector. They could not therefore be used 
to diagnose and avoid future illnesses or alter 
any of the decrees of fate. If true they cannot 
be altered; if capable of alteration they 
cannot be true. 

The Gauls, who believed in reincarnation, 
lent money on promise of repayment in a 
future life (obviously not many bank man- 
agers are reincarnated Gauls); a character in 
the film On a clear day you can see forever 
trusted that he could be progressed to a 
specific life, the knowledge of which would 
enable him to leave his money to himself 
(thus proving, he hoped, that you can take it 
with you). If a choice has to be made, human 
instinct seems to come down on the side of a 
decreed and unalterable future. 
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Two of the most frequently repeated of all ‘mysterious 
disappearance’ stories are those of David Lang and the 
airliner Star Tiger. But, as PAUL BEGG shows, the real 
mystery is the extent of human credulity 


DAVID LANG disappeared on 23 September 
1880 in front of five witnesses — or so the 
story goes. Uhis is probably the most famous 
case of ‘vanishing’ on record and the story 


has been told by so many authors that a list of 
their names would read like a Who’s who of 


writers On matters paranormal. Yet not one 
of them has produced a scrap of evidence that 
David Lang ever existed. 

Apparently, Lang was walking across the 
40-acre (16-hectare) pasture in front of his 
large, vine-covered farmhouse on the ‘Old 
Cottontown Road’ near Gallatin in Sumner 
County, Tennessee, USA, when a buggy 
turned into the long drive leading to the 
house. It contained a friend of the family, 
Judge August Peck, and his brother-in-law, a 
man named Wade, from Akron, Ohio. Lang 
waved and began to retrace his steps to the 
house. He had gone no more than a short 
distance when he vanished. One moment he 
was there, the next he was gone. David Lang 
had stepped off the face of the earth. Mrs 
Lang, the two Lang children, Judge Peck 
and his brother-in-law had all seen farmer 
David Lang cease to exist. 

Events were to become even more bizarre. 
About a year later the Lang children, Sarah 


and George, noticed that there was a ring of 


stunted yellow grass onthe spot where David 
Lang had vanished. For some reason Sarah 
called her father’s name and to her astonish- 
ment received a faint reply. Her father called 
for help over and over again until eventually 
his voice faded away for ever. 

Years later Sarah Lang developed an 
interest in Spiritualism and, according to an 
article entitled ‘How lost was my father’ in 
Fate magazine (July 1953), which was writ- 
ten by Stuart Palmer but based on Sarah 
Lang’s own testimony, she spent thousands 


Below: Herbert Hoover, then 
US Secretary of Commerce, 
headed the investigation into 
the mysterious disappearance 
of the Carroll A. Deering 
(bottom). The ship had been 
found drifting in 1921. There 
was no sign of life but no 
evidence of bloodshed or 
violence. Three months later 
one Christopher Gray of 
North Carolina claimed to 
have found a dramatic 
message in a bottle that 
stated that the crew had 
been kidnapped, but Hoover 
dismissed it as Gray’s own 
work. The fate of the ship 
remains a mystery 


Facts and fictions 


of dollars cultivating the most famous 
mediums, but with little success. Then 
someone gave her a planchette — an automatic 
writing device — and this awakened her own 
psychic abilities. In April 1929, compelled 
by a strange force to take up her planchette, 
Sarah Lang received the message: “Together 
now and forever . after many years . 
God bless you.’ Sarah compared this ‘spirit’ 
writing with an inscription written by her 
father on the flyleaf of a book. The writing 
matched. Sarah knew that at long last her 
father and mother were reunited in the realm 
beyond the grave. 


Sarah Lang speaks out 

The story of David Lang contains three ele- 
ments, the last of which — Sarah’s story as 
told to Stuart Palmer— would help to confirm 
the others, so let us examine it first. 

Palmer sent his article with a covering 
letter to Curtis Fuller, editor of Fate, and by 
good fortune that letter remained in the 
magazine’s files. In it Palmer says that the 
article is a rewrite of a story he had written 
years before for Ghost, a small magazine 
published in 1936 and 1937. As proof of the 
truth of the story, Palmer and Sarah Lang 
went to the trouble of signing an affidavit 
and having it witnessed by a notary public. 
Palmer concludes the Fate article by saying: 
‘a student of Clark Sellers, perhaps the 
nation’s foremost expert in handwriting and 
the study of questioned documents, has said 
that the inscription on Miss Lang’s child- 
hood book and the planchette writing are by 
the same hand.’ 

It is worthwhile noting that neither the 
handwriting expert nor Palmer says that the 
handwriting was that of Sarah Lang’s father. 
A researcher and writer named Robert 
Schadewald submitted reproductions of the 
handwriting in the book, the planchette 
Writing and the signatures on the affidavit to 
Ann B. Hooten, a member of the prestigious 
American Society of Document Examiners. 
Miss Hooten’s reply came in the form of a 


five-page report in which she concluded that 
the result of her examination conclusively 
proved that the accumulated writings were 
from the same individual. In other words, 
David and Sarah Lang’s handwriting is, by 
some strange ‘coincidence’, the same as 
Stuart Palmer’s. 

Hershel G. Payne, a librarian at the Public 
Library of Nashville and Davidson County, 
was intrigued by the celebrated local mystery 
and set out to establish as many facts about it 
as he could. He checked the census records 
for 1830, 1850 and 1880, but there was no 
mention of anyone named Lang or Peck. He 
consulted a dozen or more early histories of 
the area, but none of them mentioned Lang 
or the Lang farm. Other librarians, local 
newspapers and local historians all replied to 
his requests with the same answer: there 
were no documents, photographs or records 
of any kind attesting to Lang, Peck or the 
Lang farm. Mr Payne even drove down the 
‘Old Cottontown Road’, but found nothing 
that could have been or may once have been 
the Lang farm. 

Numerous writers have told this story and 
each has used an earlier writer as their 
source. The principal source since the 1960s 
has been Frank Edwards’s book Stranger 
than science, or books that have used 


Edwards’s information. Edwards does not 
give his source, but it could have been any 


one of a number of writers who cite one of 


two articles about the Lang ‘disappearance’ 
in Fate: either that written by the psychical 
researcher Nandor Fodor, which was pub- 
lished in December 1956, or Stuart Palmer’s 
article of July 1953. Palmer, of course, was 
rewriting his article originally written for 
Ghost, and it is at this point that the trail to 
the origin of the story runs into a stone wall. 
Onthe other side of the wall the trail picks up 
in 1893 with the publication of Can such 
things be? by Ambrose Bierce, which features 
a story called “Che difficulty of crossing a 


To Whom It May Concern: 


I, Sarah Emma Lang, hereb 
I have read the accompanying hitherto unpublished account 
of my father, David Lang's, disappearance, and that in 
every detail this story is true. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 30th day of October, 1929 


Notary Public in and for the County of 
New York, State of New York. 


My Commission expires March 30, 1931 


The extraordinary collection 
of ‘evidence’ for the Lang 
case: Sarah Lang and author 
Stuart Palmer swore an 
affidavit (above) to the 
effect that the story of David 
Lang's ‘disappearance’ is 
true; and the two samples of 
handwriting, one taken from 
the flyleaf of a book (below 
left) and the other allegedly 
written from beyond the 
grave (below) by means of a 
planchette (bottom). 
Handwriting experts agreed 
that the samples were 
written by the same person — 
but further research revealed 
that that person was Stuart 
Palmer, whose article for 
Fate magazine popularised 
the story 


Witnessed by 
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affirm and depose that 


Signed oval rae cep 


Aicail 


J hlane Serbo 


field’, based on the Lang case. 

Bierce is believed to have taken the idea 
from an article in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
but the date of publication is unknown; 
copies of the newspaper for the I88os are 
available on microfilm, but there is no index 
and searches have failed to locate the relevant 
edition. However, the article is thought to 
have been written by a travelling salesman 
named Joe Mulhatten from Cincinnati who 
was delayed in Gallatin, Tennessee, by a 
snowstorm in 1889, and wrote the tale to pass 
the time and earn a few extra dollars. But 
where did he get the story? 


The biggest lie of all 

Hershel G. Payne says that in the _ late 
1880s there were lying contests, a prize being 
awarded to whoever told the biggest lie. 
Mulhatten apparently won with his story of 
David Lang. However, in his book Among 
the missing, Jay Robert Nash says that the 
Lang story was based on a real event: the 
disappearance in July 1854 of Orion Wil- 
liamson from his farm in Selma, Alabama. 
And so we are back to square one. Did Orion 
Williamson vanish? 

The story of the search to verify the 
‘mystery’ of David Lang serves to illustrate 
how such myths are born and how they 
develop over the years as they pass from one 
author to another, are occasionally elab- 
orated, and sometimes even gain fraudulent 
‘corrobative evidence’. In the end the story 
becomes so well-accepted as fact that nobody 
thinks to check it, or perhaps they choose not 
to. For example, the Lang case crops up in 
Vanishings by Michael Harrison (1981) —- 
despite the fact that at least one of the sources 
quoted gives all the information you have 
just read. 

It is, perhaps, disappointing when such 
tales turn out to be no more than fiction, but 
some people — writers and readers alike — are 
so wrapped up in self-decéption that they are 
hostile to any suggestion that these cheri- 
shed whimsies are anything other than fact. 

It may be argued that the truth of such 
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Above: in 1858, 650 highly 
trained French troops, sent 
to quell a riot in the Indo- 
Chinese city of Saigon, 
apparently disappeared only 
15 miles (24 kilometres) 
from their destination. Did 
they desert en masse, were 
they taken prisoner or blown 
up — or was there a genuine 
mystery involved? 


stories is irrelevant because they are read for 
their entertainment value, but people do 
honestly believe these tales or at least believe 
that there is some substance behind them. 
Children are particularly susceptible to the 
misconceptions promoted through §sen- 
sationalist books, and _ teachers’ have 
frequently expressed their concern over 
them. 

James Raymond Wolfe contributed a 
chapter to The riddle of the Bermuda Triangle 
edited by Martin Ebon. Wolfe is a lecturer in 
paranormal phenomena at Clark University 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, USA, and his 
chapter, says Ebon, was ‘edited from a seg- 
ment of one of his course lectures’. In other 
words, this is what he told his students. 

Referring to the Star Tiger, an airliner 
that disappeared on a flight from the Azores 
to Bermuda, Wolfe says: ‘At 10.30 p.m. its 
pilot, Captain David Colby, radioed the 
tower at Hamilton, Bermuda... .’ Hardly 
one of these 13 words is correct. The pilot 
was Captain Brian McMillan (Colby was the 
First Officer), all radio messages were sent by 
Robert Tuck and were not sent to the tower 
at Hamilton but to an Air Guard service 
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Above: in 1889 Malcolm 
Macmillan, a publisher from 
London and forbear of 
Harold Macmillan (the 
former British Prime 
Minister), vanished from the 
summit of Mount Hymettus 
in Greece. He had paused to 
wave to some companions, 
then disappeared. Careful 
searches of the area gave no 
hint as to his fate, yet the 
possibility remains that he 
could have committed 
suicide, his body being 
concealed by undergrowth 


Further reading 

Paul Begg, /nto thin air, 
Sphere 1981 

Charles Berlitz, Without a 
trace, Souvenir Press 1977 


Frank Edwards, Stranger than 
science, Pan 1963 
Michael Harrison, 

Vanishings, New English 
Library 1981 


called Station vRT, and no radio message was 
dispatched from the aircraft at 10.30 p.m. 
None of these errors is particularly im- 
portant insofar as they influence either 
Wolfe’s theories or provide any possible 
solutions to the airliner’s fate, but it is worth 
considering whether any rational reader 
would tolerate a history book that claimed 
that the battle of Hastings was a fist fight 
between Robin Hood and Abraham Lincoln. 
The mistakes made by many writers of books 
about the unexplained are of this calibre. 
Often there is no deliberate intent to 
deceive and errors do not always invalidate 
the rest of an article or book, but it is a rather 


disturbing thought that parts of one’s general 
knowledge are completely untrue. That is 
one of the reasons why stories such as that of 
David Lang have to be weeded out and set 
aside. 

Critics of the many sensationalist books 
and their writers lay themselves open to the 
accusation of being unwilling to accept any- 
thing that lies outside the bounds of ortho- 
doxy. But such criticism is not indicative of 
having a closed mind. On the contrary, it 
indicates having an open mind, one that is 
prepared to accept the possible truth that 
David Lang vanished before the startled eyes 
of his family and friends, but also a mind 
willing to investigate the story and try to get 
at the truth. 

People do disappear and sometimes in the 
most bizarre circumstances. It remains 
possible that some people have stepped into 
another dimension or have been snatched by 
a UFO or fallen into a timeless void, but no 
matter how fascinating or frightening such 
possibilities might be, they remain the pro- 
vince of science fantasy writers until good, 
hard evidence can be presented to support 
their possible reality. 


Post script 


Dear Sir, 

Regarding the correspondence concerning Harry 
Price's work at Borley Rectory in issue 53 of The 
Unexplained, may |, also as a member of the Society 
for Psychical Research, offer some comments in 
support of Guy Lyon Playfair’s statements? 

| would point out to Mr Derek Dilkes, who seems to 
rely on television programmes for his information, 
that as a participant in the programme to which he 
refers | can assure him that the film was not a fake, 
but the presentation of the facts were, by too many 
people, interpreted incorrectly. For example, the 
sound of the ‘ghost’ at the church was that of a 
genuine human sigh coming from an early morning 
visitor checking on the signs of unauthorised entry 
and finding the door of the building locked. Admit- 
tedly this was not known at the time of the transmis- 
sion of the programme, but it will be remembered 
that the tape recording was not made by the televi- 
sion team but by a separate group some time earlier; 
it was being used only as an example of phenomena 
alleged to have occurred. 

To anyone still doubtful about Price’s reputation | 
would strongly recommend that they read Search for 
Harry Price by Dr Trevor Hall (published by Duck- 
worth in 1978), which details some of the tricks that 
this man engineered. How many visits has A.C. 
Cartwright made to Borley to establish the peculiar 
acoustical properties of the area, the number of bats 
and birds in the church, or the siting of the tunnels 
encompassing the building? The ghost of the nun 
has, | feel, been firmly established as being formed 
by a cloud of gnats following the route of an under- 
ground stream, called ‘the nun’s walk’ for obvious 
reasons. 

| can assure Cartwright that, having discussed the 
alleged haunting with one former secretary of Harry 
Price, his ghost writer (Paul Tabori) and a former 
occupant of the rectory, there is for me not a scrap of 
proof that Borley ever suffered from anything other 
than the effects of local vandals, a period of psycho- 
kinetic disturbance that probably originated from 
Mrs Foyster, and a desire to gain publicity by a 
number of individuals, some of whom | fear are still 
writing imaginative nonsense about the village. 
Yours faithfully, 


Andrew M. Green Robertsbridge, Sussex 


Dear Sir, 
You may be interested in the strange metal bending 
that occurs in our house. It started in March 1980 
when, on several successive days, | discovered bent 
spoons in the kitchen drawer. At first | thought that 
either my husband or my 12-year-old daughter was 
playing a joke, but then | realised that there must be 
more to it — that it was paranormal. We contacted a 
medium, who said that my daughter was responsible 
for bending the spoons, so my daughter started 
rubbing cutlery to see if she could make it bend at 
will. The cutlery did bend, but about two minutes after 
she rubbed it, and only once did we actually see it 
happen. 

Some researchers are investigating all this; they 
have tried to photograph the metal bending, but 
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nothing happens until they leave the house. | find it 
very mysterious, as the metal bends only between 6 
p.m. and 8 p.m., never at any other time. | have 
bought new spoons, but the same thing happens. 
Yours faithfully, 


Carole Riches (Mrs) Maida Vale, Australia 


Dear Sir, 

William Spaulding and Peter Brookesmith both put a 
good case when they tend to blame the ‘dirty tricks’ 
departments of the various American intelligence 
agencies for using the UFO enigma to confuse the 
people of that country — and, surely, the rest of the 
world, since people everywhere are aware of UFOS. 
There are however several assumptions made by 
these and other writers (such as Jacques Vallée, 
whose Messengers of deception no doubt inspired 
these articles). These ‘experts’ have not experienced 
a direct UFO sighting themselves, which changes the 
whole way one approaches the subject. 

I'm not going to bore anyone with my own sight- 
ings over the years; suffice to say that these were, in 
the main, in such circumstances that there was no 
doubt that what had been seen was of a vastly 
superior technology than anything here on Earth. I'm 
not unique, in that the subsequent awareness that 
one experiences (coupled in my case with psychic 
happenings that became an aptitude for healing) 
could not be the end-product of a plot by Earthbound 
agencies. One of the by-products of such experien- 
ces is the clear picture one gets of the politicking and 
power struggles that go on between governments 
and individuals, and that have little to do with 
mankind's wellbeing. My own personal theory of 
UFOS includes the point that we are being shown 
examples of what we may well become if we take a 
long hard look at ourselves and our world. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernie Sears Southampton, Hampshire 
Peter Brookesmith replies: 

Though | cannot vouch for William Spaulding’s ex- 
perience of UFOs, there is no way Mr Sears can know 
whether or not! have seen one. In fact | have, in the 
Nevada desert in October 1980; and it is a matter of 
published record that Jacques Vallée has had a UFO 
sighting. For the sake of the record, too, | had not 
in fact read Messengers of deception when | wrote 
my piece, though! would now heartily recommend it 
to anyone who is not misled by the belief that UFOs 
are of extra-terrestrial origin. 

Neither am|claiming that UFOs are exclusively the 
work of US intelligence agencies or the military: what 
| do suspect is that unknown hardware in.the sky may 
well be government property, and the disinformation 
routine is as likely to be employed by the British, 
French or anyone else in their respective territories, 
forthe simple reason that it works. But certainly there 
is a psychic or even religious component in many 
sightings (as Mr Sears’s letter seems to me to testify) 
as well aS a massive preponderance of cases of 
mistaken identity. As for the problems of humanity, 
they are manifold and manifest, but only human 
beings can help to solve them. 
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